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THE  NEGRO  AS  A SLAVE  AND  A FREEMAN : 

FIRST  PAPER— THE  STAVE. 


OW  that  Slavery  has  been  for- 
ever abolished  in  this  country, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  look  at  the  sub- 
ject dispassionately  and  con- 
sider it  in  its  more  important  details.  It 
is  quite  necessary  that  we  do  so  if  we 
want  to  understand  our  past  history 
aright,  for  this  institution  had  more  last- 
ing effects  on  our  politics  than  almost 
any  other. 

There  will  be  found  few  persons  now 
who  will  defend  human  slavery,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  a generation  ago 
there  were  several  millions  of  people  in 
this  country  who  not  only  defended  it 
but  claimed  the  authority  of  God  for  so 
doing.  They  must  have  had  some  rea- 
sons for  this,  and  though  we  now  be- 
lieve their  reasons  were  bad,  we  can,  at 
least,  respect  the  opinions  of  people  who 
fought  so  long  to  establish  a government 
on  ‘ ‘ the  cornerstone  of  slavery.  ’ ’ It 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  best 
Christian  men  in  the  country  defended 
slavery  and  practiced  it,  and  there  must 
have  been  some  aspects  of  the  institution 
that  were  not  altogether  bad,  else  so 
many  slaves  would  not  have  stayed  by 
their  mistresses  during  the  war  while 
their  masters  went  forth  to  fight  practic- 
ally to  keep  them  in  slavery.  I do  not 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  slavery  was 
right.  It  was  a great  evil,  but  there  were 
some  aspects  of  it  that  were  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory  to  the  slaves  themselves. 


origin  of  Slaves  were  introduced 

Slavery  in  into  this  country  early 

" c in  the  colonial  history  of 

Virginia  much  against  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  colony.  At  that  time  there 
was  little  moral  sentiment  on  the  subject 
anywhere.  It  was  common  for  a victori- 
ous nation  to  enslave  some  of  its  con- 
quered foes,  and  this  was  not  confined  to 
the  black  race.  As  far  back  as  history 
goes,  might  was  considered  to  make  right 
in  this  respect,  but  as  civilization  prog- 
ressed it  was  the  custom  only  to  enslave 
barbarous  or  semi-barbarous  peoples.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  however,  slav- 
ery was  dying  out  in  most  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  was  not  found  profit- 
able, except  under  certain  circumstances. 


It  was  difficult  to  keep  white  slaves 
when  there  were  so  many  chances  of 
escape,  and  gradually  black  men  became 
the  chief  objects  of  slave-hunters  and 
these  were  used  principally  in  the  colo- 
nies as  there  was  little  chance  for  them  in 
thickly-settled  Europe.  When  slaves 
were  hard  to  purchase  in  the  market,  re- 
course was  had  to  the  wilds  of  Africa. 
The  natives  were  captured  wherever  pos- 
sible and  forcibly  carried  off  to  the  col- 
onies. 

This  action  was  excused  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  much  better  for  them  to  be 
slaves  where  they  would  get  a chance  to 
be  Christians  than  to  live  and  die  as 
heathen.  Probably  this  did  not  appeal 
very  forcibly  to  the  negroes  themselves 
but  they  were  not  consulted.  As  the 
American  colonies  grew  they  offered  a 
fine  field  for  selling  slaves  and  the  colo- 
nists were  compelled  to  take  them.  Queen 
Elizabeth  made  fine  pocket  money  in 
this  way.  There  were  slaves  in  all  of 
the  colonies,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Massachusetts  had  provided  for  emanci- 
pation, and,  by  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, all  of  the  states  north  of  Maryland 
had  done  the  same.  It  must  not  be  as- 
sumed that  this  action  was  taken  on  moral 
grounds  alone.  If  slavery  had  been  as 
profitable  in  the  North  as  it  was  in  the 
South  it  might  have  endured  to  this  day. 
But  slavery  was  not  profitable  in  the 
North,  nor  was  it  profitable,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  South. 

Slavery  in  the  j n t h e Constitutional 

Constitution  Convention  of  ^ the 

subject  was  gravely  discussed  in  all  its 
aspects.  It  was  agreed  by  the  majority 
of  the  delegates  that  it  was  an  evil  insti- 
tution, not  so  much  morally  as  socially 
and  economically.  This  was  not  alone 
the  Northern  view.  The  leading  men  of 
Virginia,  although  most  of  them  were 
slaveholders,  objected  to  the  institu- 
tion. Washington,  Henry,  Jefferson,  and 
others,  were  anxious  that  provision  be 
made  for  gradual  emancipation.  Wash- 
ington freed  his  slaves  by  will,  and  this 
was  not  uncommon,  but  it  was  not  found 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  As  freemen 
the  slaves  often  found  it  difficult  to  get 
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along  in  the  world.  They  were  not 
citizens,  and  in  time  State  laws  circum- 
scribed their  movements  greatly.  Curi- 
ously enough,  they  were  not  always  well 
treated  by  slaves,  who  affected  to  look 
down  on  them.  In  some  instances  they 
became  mechanics  and  got  along  well, 
but  even  the  opponents  of  slavery  were 
greatly  concerned  as  to  how  the  subject 
could  be  properly  handled,  even  suppos- 
ing the  financial  end  of  it  could  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Jefferson  had  for  a long  time  a hope 
that  Virginia  would  lead  the  way  in 
emancipation,  but  he  failed  to  see  his 
anticipations  justified.  At  that  time 
little  was  heard  of  the  brutality  t6  slaves 
on  the  plantations,  both  because  there 
was  not  a great  deal  of  it  and  because 
there  was  brutality  everywhere.  In 
those  days  schoolmasters  flogged  their 
boys  on  the  slightest  provocation.  Most 
young  men  were  apprenticed  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  and  their  masters  flogged 
them  as  they  chose.  There  was  flogging 
on  all  ships,  there  was  flogging  almost 
everywhere,  and  it  was  not  thought 
much  of  because  it  had  been  an  imme- 
morial custom.  As  the  white  people 
began  to  grow  more  careful  in  this  re- 
spect the  treatment  of  the  slaves  became 
more  apparent. 

why  Slavery  To  go  back  to  the  Con- 
was  wanted  stitutional  Convention,  it 
is  not  likely  that  slavery  would  have  been 
recognized  at  all  in  the  Constitution,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  persistency  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  These  two  States 
insisted  on  .slavery  being  recognized  and 
that  the  slave  trade  be  kept  up  because 
rice  was  then  the  principal  staple  of  those 
two  States  and  it  could  only  be  cultivated 
in  the  swamps  which  were  so  unhealthy 
that  even  negroes  could  stand  it  for  but  a 
few  years.  This  reason  was  boldly  stated, 
and  it  did  not  make  as  much  of  a sen- 
sation as  one  would  have  supposed.  The 
Convention  was  in  a delicate  position. 
It  had  been  called  to  offer  amendments  to 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  but  was 
making  an  entirely  new  Constitution  in- 
stead. The  members  knew  that  there 
would  be  great  opposition  to  the  new  plan, 
and  they  knew  that  the  longer  they  sat 
the  greater  became  the  opposition,  as  the 
meetings  were  held  behind  closed  doors 
and  all  sorts  of  absurd  rumors  were  afloat 
as  to  what  was  being  done. 

3 


It  had  been  agreed  that  nine  States 
must  give  their  sanction  to  the  Con- 
stitution before  it  went  into  effect,  and 
there  was  great  anxiety  to  get  them  all 
into  the  new  arrangement.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Constitution  would  have  been 
adopted  by  the  necessary  nine  if  there  had 
been  provisions  against  slavery,  or  even 
if  it  had  not  been  mentioned,  and  yet 
there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that 
it  might  have  been.  The  Articles  of 
Confederation  did  not  mention  slavery, 
which  was  considered  a purely  local  in- 
stitution. At  the  demand  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  slavery  was  recognized  in 
the  Constitution,  the  slave  trade  tempo- 
rarily continued,  and  the  arrangement 
made  by  which  slaves  should  be  con- 
sidered full  property  and  persons  (in 
estimates  for  determining  representation) 
to  the  extent  of  three-fifths  of  their 
number. 

It  is  possible  that  nine  States  might 
have  acceded  to  a Constitution  that  omitted 
all  reference  to  slavery,  and  it  is  probable 
that  if  this  had  been  accomplished  the  rest 
would  eventually  have  acceded  to  it.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the  Con- 
stitution made  three  distinct  compromises 
in  favor  of  slavery,  and  on  these  were 
based  all  the  subsequent  demands  of  the 
ardent  slavery  men,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  it  was  not  until  after  all  the  Con- 
stitutional Fathers  were  dead  that  the 
active  propaganda  in  favor  of  slavery  as  a 
national  institution,  extending  wherever 
the  Constitution  was  in  control,  was  be- 
gun. This  we  shall  see  later. 

The  The  contest  for  emanci- 

Cotton  Gin  , • . 

pation  was  not  given  up 
until  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In- 
deed, there  seemed  a time  when  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
would  take  steps  towards  gradual  eman- 
cipation. That  this  might  have  come  is 
certain  but  for  a Yankee  invention.  One 
Eli  Whitney  was  visiting  in  Georgia  the 
widow  of  that  General  Greene  who  had 
made  such  a brilliant  campaign  in  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia.  This  was  late  in 
the  last  century.  Mrs.  Greene  com- 
plained that  the  culture  of  cotton  was 
not  profitable  because  the  fibre,  as  picked 
from  the  boll,  contained  a number  of 
seeds  and  it  took  so  much  time  to  pick 
these  seeds  out  that  it  cost  too  much. 

Mr.  Whitney  was  a New  Englander,  and 
that  section  had  already  invented  many 
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labor-saving  machines,  and  “Yankee 
notions”  were  already  celebrated.  She 
believed  that  a Yankee  could  do  almost 
anything,  and  insisted  that  he  invent  a 
machine  that  would  take  the  seeds  out  of 
the  fibre  as  picked  from  the  plant.  This 
was  a novel  and  difficult  task,  but  the 
Yankee  went  to  work  earnestly  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  months  evolved  a 
machine  which  did  the  work  satisfac- 
torily. The  result  was  that  soon  cotton 
was  made  so  cheap  that  there  was  an  enor- 
mous demand  for  it  from  England,  and 
this  country  was  the  principal  source  of 
supply.  Up  to  this  time  cotton  cloth 
was  a much  greater  luxury  than  linen 
now  is.  In  those  days  linen  cost  less 
than  cotton,  but  when  cotton  became 
cheap  it  almost  totally  supplanted  linen, 
except  for  the  wealthier  people,  and  it 
soon  became  impossible  to  raise  the  plant 
fast  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  Tittle 
did  this  Yankee  think  that  he  was  con- 
structing a machine  that  was  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  formidable  factors  in  our 
social,  economical  and  political  history. 


Cotton  Rice  and  indigo  soon 

as  a staple  went  to  the  rear  as  sta- 
ples and  the  demand  for  cotton  lands  in- 
creased rapidly.  With  this  came  the 
demand  for  slave  labor.  The  demand 
was  not  based  on  economic  principles. 
Those  who  sat  down  with  pen  in  hand  to 
figure  out  exactly  what  it  cost  to  raise 
cotton  by  slave  labor  found  out  that  there 
was  little  profit  in  the  business.  The  sea- 
son was  short,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  the  negroes  must  be  kept 
in  comparative  idleness.  The  negro  who 
had  no  responsibilities  ate  much  and 
saved  nothing.  Economically  he  was  a 
failure  as  compared  with  free  labor.  If 
there  had  been  no  slavery  at  the  South 
at  this  period  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
world  would  have  known  a section  so 
prosperous.  But  the  plantation  question 
must  be  discussed  hereafter. 

In  1808  the  slave  trade  was  closed,  but 
thereafter  a considerable  trade  was  car- 
ried on  clandestinely  and  the  ships  from 
New  England  were  largely  engaged  in  it. 
It  was  not  a difficult  matter  to  ship  slaves 
over  from  the  West  Indies  so  long  as  the 
local  authorities  in  the  South  were  con- 
veniently asleep.  Census  figures  used  to 
show  that  the  negro  race  increased  much 
faster  than  it  does  now.  It  is  probable 
that  the  smuggling  of  slaves  had  a great 


deal  to  do  with  the  results  as  shown  by 
the  census  figures,  and  imperfect  reports 
account  for  the  rest.  The  birth  rate  of 
negroes  is  greater,  but  the  death  rate  is 
still  greater,  than  among  whites. 

Growth  Of  The  growth  of  anti-slav- 

Anti-siavery  ery  sentiment  on  purely 

Sentiment  moral  grounds  was  slow, 

but  the  political  feeling 
grew  apace.  By  the  Constitution  three- 
fifths  of  the  negroes  were  counted  in  the 
enumeration  for  Congress  and  Presiden- 
tial electors.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
the  slave-holder  practically  had  a plural 
vote.  If  he  owned  fifteen  adult  male 
slaves  he  cast  ten  votes  as  compared  with 
one  by  the  Northern  white  man.  In 
spite  of  this  the  North  grew  so  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  South  in  popula- 
tion that  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  almost  always  in  control  of  the 
Northern  men,  but  the  Senate  was  for  a 
long  time  equally  divided,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  slavery  leaders  to  keep 
it  so.  There  were  always  enough  North- 
ern men  who  sided  with  the  South  to 
make  it  impossible  to  pass  measures  un- 
friendly to  slavery  through  the  Senate. 

When  Missouri  applied  for  admission  as 
a slave  State,  there  was  great  objection 
from  the  North.  The  Northern  people 
had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slav- 
ery in  the  States.  Until  the  Civil  War 
was  under  way  no  such  action  was  ever 
undertaken,  nor  was  it  ever  seriously 
considered  by  the  North.  But  they  did 
believe  that  a State  had  just  as  good  a 
right  to  come  in  free  as  it  did  with  slav- 
ery, and  there  was  strong  objection  to  in- 
troducing slavery  so  far  North  as  Mis- 
souri, although  slavery  had  long  existed 
there  while  it  was  a Territory.  The  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  was  that  Maine  was 
admitted  as  a free  State  and  Missouri 
with  slavery,  with  the  provision  that 
slavery  should  never  exist  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  south 
line  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  which  was 
36°  30'  N.  latitude. 

The  Missouri  This  compromise  was  ac- 
Compromise  cepted  in  good  faith  on 
both  sides,  and  was  not  disturbed  for  a 
generation.  The  Nullification  troubles  of 
1 832-33  were  really  over  slavery,  although 
the  actual  bone  of  contention  was  that  of 
Protection.  Here  another  compromise 
was  made,  and  the  Southern  people 
turned  their  attention  to  getting  new  ter- 
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ritory  to  create  additional  slave  territory. 
Texas  was  seized  on  and  a conspiracy  un- 
dertaken which  resulted  in  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  with  the  provision  that  five 
States  might  be  carved  out  of  it.  Then 
came  the  Mexican  War,  which  added 
California  and  New  Mexico  to  our  terri- 
tory, these  tracts  including  what  are  now 
several  states  and  territories.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  defeated  the 
plot  of  the  slavery  people  to  get  another 
slave  State,  and  war  was  threatened, 
when  the  Golden  State  applied  for  ad- 
mission with  a constitution  prohibiting 
slavery.  Then  came  the  so-called  Com- 
promises of  1850,  and  from  this  period 
dates  the  formation  of  new  parties. 

The  ‘ ‘ Wilmot  Proviso  ’ ’ had  already 
drawn  the  line  in  politics  at  the  question 
of  slavery.  This  was  simply  a rider  to  a 
bill  appropriating  money  by  which  the 
President  was  to  make  a treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico.  It  provided  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  in  any  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico.  The  House  was 
favorable  to  this  idea,  and  at  one  time  the 
Senate  was,  but  the  bill  failed  then,  and 
thereafter  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  it. 
This  Wilmot  Proviso  issue  split  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Whig  parties.  The  Free  Soil 
element  to  the  Democracy  rejected  the 
nomination  of  Cass  in  1848  and  Taylor 
was  elected.  It  was  during  his  term  of 
office  that  the  Compromises  of  1850  were 
proposed.  He  opposed  them,  saying  that 
they  were  unnecessary,  and  to  the  threats 
of  secession  in  the  South  announced  that 
he  would  put  down  secession  with  volun- 
teers from  the  South  which  he  would 
lead.  Death  carried  him  off  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  strong  opposition  to 
the  so-called  compromises,  which  passed 
by  large  majorities,  and  were  signed  by  the 
new  President.  It  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  Jackson  and  Taylor,  both 
Southern  men,  were  the  strongest  foes 
of  disunion,  while  Filmore,  Pierce  and 
Buchanan  were  Northern  men  who  did 
more  for  slavery  than  all  the  Southern 
presidents. 

These  compromises  were  not  worthy 
the  name.  As  a whole  they  did  not  com- 
mand a majority, ’and  all  the  bills  which 
had  failed,  such  as  the  Clay  Omnibus  Bill, 
passed  as  separate  measures,  the  majority 
in  each  case  being  differently  constituted. 
California  became  a free  State.  Popular 
sovereignty  was  given  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  Texas’  claims  to  New  Mexico 


were  bought  off  at  a big  price,  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  sup- 
posedly suppressed,  and  a new  Fugitive 
Slave  Taw  was  enacted. 

The  Fugitive  This  last  measure  caused 

Slave  taw  all  the  trouble.  Had  it 
not  been  passed,  there  might  never  have 
been  a rebellion.  This  measure  though 
in  theory  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution 
was  one  of  the  most  oppressive  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  enacted.  The  slave  was 
denied  a jury  trial,  and  every  possible 
means  was  employed  to  enable  the  slave- 
owner to  get  speedy  possession  of  his  es- 
caped property.  These  provisions  were 
totally  opposed  to  all  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of 
j ustice.  They  practically  amounted  to  a re- 
peal of  the  principles  of  Magna  Charta. 
When  the  slave-hunters  went  North  to 
capture  runaway  slaves  the  excitement 
was  intense.  Men  who  had  no  moral  ob- 
jection to  slavery,  men  who  had  defended 
the  institution  all  their  lives,  were  excited 
almost  to  madness  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
black  man  taken  from  his  refuge  and  re- 
turned to  slavery  by  the  most  drastic 
measures.  It  was  this  that  drove  Charles 
Sumner  to  declare  in  Faneuil  Hall  that 
no  man  who  had  ever  trod  the  streets  of 
Boston  a free  man  should  be  dragged  back 
to  slavery,  and  it  was  this  speech  that 
made  him  a United  States  Senator. 

As  the  slave-catching  process  went  on, 
men  were  aroused  to  the  iniquity  of  slav- 
ery as  they  never  had  been  before.  The 
North  had  for  years  listened  to  Garrison 
and  Phillips  denounce  slavery  in  the 
language  of  anarchists  and  were  not 
moved.  But  when  the  object  lesson  was 
before  them  and  they  saw  human  beings 
driven  back  to  slavery,  not  by  “ due  proc- 
ess of  law,”  in  the  usual  meaning  of 
that  term,  but  by  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
execution  of  an  unjust  statute,  they  were 
roused  to  a state  of  feeling  that  was  soon 
to  bear  fruit.  After  this  there  was  no 
mild  defense  of  slavery  and  no  rational 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

“Uncle  Tom’s  Soon  appeared  Mrs. 

Cabin ” Stowe’s  “Uncle  Tom’s 

Cabin.  ” It  is  difficult  for  us  now  to 
understand  why  this  book  became  so 
popular  either  as  a story  or  as  an  argu- 
ment against  slavery.  It  is  true  that  the 
story  is  well  told,  but  its  literary  charac- 
ter is  not  high  as  measured  by  present 
standards.  Nevertheless,  the  story,  as  a 
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story,  made  a great  sensation,  and  it  was 
as  popular  in  the  South  as  in  the  North, 
so  that  finally  many  Southern  legisla- 
tures had  to  make  it  a penal  offense  to 
have  the  book  in  one’s  possession.  If 
the  book  had  not  been  sought  for,  no 
such  drastic  measure  would  have  been 
necessary.  What  made  the  book  popu- 
lar was  not  its  literary  merit  nor  its  po- 
litical arguments,  but  the  fact  that  it  was 
a true  story  about  a subject  that  was  at 
that  time  engrossing  public  attention. 
Let  any  person  read  the  book  now  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  contest  over  slavery 
at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  he  will  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  considered 
a powerful  moral  argument  against 
slavery. 

Nine- tenths  of  all  there  is  in  the  book 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  is  rather  favor- 
able to  the  system  than  otherwise.  Slav- 
ery in  Kentucky  is  pictured  as  a very 
mild  institution  which  did  not  distress  the 
slaves.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  their  ex- 
istence free  from  care,  and  that  they  did 
not  overwork  themselves  and  had  plenty 
of  leisure  is  made  apparent.  The  sale 
of  Uncle  Tom  and  Eliza’s  child  is  dis- 
tinctly shown  to  be  an  unusual  event 
which  the  master  was  forced  into  because 
financial  disaster  had  overtaken  him  and 
he  could  not  avoid  it.  It  is  shown  to 
have  been  unusual  and  reprehensible, 
even  from  a slaveholder’s  point  of  view. 
The  career  of  Uncle  Tom  in  New  Or- 
leans was  a happy  one.  His  owner  was 
one  of  a very  large  class  of  citizens  in 
the  South  who  deplored  slavery  but  did 
not  see  how  it  was  to  be  gotten  rid  of. 
They  treated  their  slaves  well  and  hoped 
for  a better  state  of  things  to  come.  The 
treatment  of  Uncle  Tom  by  Legree,  end- 
ing in  his  murder,  is  not  set  out  as 
typical.  It  is  distinctly  shown  to  be  un- 
usual, and  his  murder  was  not  stated  to 
be  upheld  by  Southern  sentiment.  On 
the  whole,  the  book  was  as  good  an  argu- 
ment for  slavery  as  it  was  against  it.  It 
was  not  written  as  an  argument  at  all, 
and  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  the 
author  at  the  fame  it  attained.  In  fair- 
ness, it  must  be  said,  that  this  popularity 
was  largely  due  to  the  existing  state  of 
excitement  in  the  country  over  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.  If  the  book  had  been 
written  ten  years  earlier,  it  would  not 
have  reached  anything  like  the  pop- 
ularity that  came  to  it  through  oppor- 
tunity. 


Politics  The  state  of  excitement 

and  slavery  was  the  greater  by  rea- 
son of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise: which  made  it  possible  that 
Kansas  should  become  a slave  State.  That 
this  was  involved  in  the  Compromises  of 
1850  was  believed  by  politicians  North 
and  South,  or  it  would  never  have 
passed  by  such  large  majorities.  But 
the  people  did  not  look  at  it  from  the 
view  of  the  compromising  politician.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  this  was  simply  a 
trick  by  which  territory  forever  dedicated 
to  freedom  was  turned  over  to  slavery. 
Then  came  the  struggle  to  make  Kansas 
a slave  State,  and  one  can  but  marvel  at 
the  fatuity  of  the  politicians  who  be- 
lieved, in  view  of  what  they  could  see 
and  hear,  that  this  was  possible.  The 
more  it  was  attempted  the  more  it  was 
resisted,  and  freedom  won,  not  by  peace- 
able means  alone,  but  by  the  sword  as 
well,  for  the  men  who  wrent  to  Kansas  in 
those  days  to  instal  freedom  had  re- 
solved to  use  the  same  tactics  as  their 
opponents,  and  they  finally  won,  though 
they  were  assisted  more  by  the  pro- 
slavery administrations  at  Washington 
than  by  all  the  Sharpe’s  rifles  or  Emi- 
grant Aid  Societies  in  existence. 

The  Dred  Scott  Then  came  the  Dred  Scott 
^ccis.o'u  Decision,  which  said  in 

effect  that  a man  once  a slave  was  always 
a slave.  This  was  bad  enough,  but  one 
expression  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  in  his 
opinion,  made  the  matter  worse.  He  re- 
cited as  a fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  negro 
was  held  in  low  esteem  and  “with- 
out any  rights  that  the  white  man  was 
bound  to  respect.  ’ ’ Now,  unfortunately, 
this  was  pretty  nearly  true  at  that  time, 
but  the  people  immediately  thought  that 
Taney  himself  stated  this  as  a decision  in 
law.  To  assert  that  the  negro  had  no 
rights  that  a white  man  was  bound  to 
respect  was  to  make  him  less  than  a 
brute,  and  this  converted  men  almost  by 
millions  who  had  been  unmoved  by  all 
other  considerations.  The  attack  on 
Sumner  was  considered  as  another  of 
the  brutal  attempts  of  slavery  to  destroy 
freedom  although,  as  we  have  formerly 
seen,  this  was  purely  an  individual  mat- 
ter and  one  in  which  Sumner  had  given 
the  greatest  provocation.  By  the  time 
the  elections  of  i860  came  round,  the 
people  of  the  North  were  almost  in  a 
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frenzy  over  slavery.  They  conceded 
nothing  as  to  the  possible  benefits  of  the 
institution.  They  were  not  yet  ready  for 
abolition,  but  they  were  determined  that 
not  one  inch  more  of  territory  should  be 
given  to  slavery.  This  was  right,  but  the 
South  took  the  view  that  the  people  of 
the  North  were  intent  on  manumitting 
the  slaves. 

After  Lincoln  was  elected  there  was 
for  a long  time  a determined  effort 
made  to  have  another  compromise  passed, 
but  this  became  impossible  and  war  was 
the  result.  In  1863  the  slaves  in  the 
seceded  States  not  occupied  by  the  na- 
tional forces  and  under  some  national 
civil  administration  were  declared  free 
by  President  Lincoln  after  giving  three 
months’  notice  that  this  would  be  done. 
This  idea  seems  to  have  originated  with 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  declared  long 
before  that  such  a policy  might  be  carried 
out  as  a war  measure.  Of  course  this 
was  of  no  effect  where  the  Confederate 
forces  held  the  field,  but  it  did  remove 
one  vexing  problem  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  former  slaves,  who  had  formerly 
been  treated  as  contraband  of  war. 
When  the  Confederacy  fell  all  the  slaves 
in  the  lately  seceded  States  became  free 
except  in  a few  places,  and  in  States  where 
the  Federal  Government  had  been  sus- 
tained, and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
soon  made  them  all  free. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  the  war 
was  fairly  over.  The  shackles  were 
stricken  from  the  negro,  but  a still  greater 
problem  remained.  How  that  problem 
was  undertaken  will  be  discussed  next 
month.  Tet  us  look  for  a few  moments 
at  the  actual  condition  of  the  negro  in 
slavery.  When  the  war  broke  out  there 
were  nearly  four  million  slaves. 

Thx  “umt>er  It  was  estimated  that 

of  Slave-  , , . 

holders  there  were  only  3 5°  > 000 

slave-holders  altogether, 
yet  in  the  South  there  was  cast  in  that 
year  over  1,200,000  votes,  so  that  only 
one-fourth  of  the  voting  strength  was 
directly  interested  in  slave  property.  But 
very  many  slaves  were  held  by  women, 
and  it  is  stated  on  good  Southern  author- 
ity that  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
men  were  slave-holders.  There  were 
only  two  men  who  held  more  than  1,000 
slaves  and  one  of  these,  at  least,  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  personal  character 
who  had  served  in  Congress  and  was  es- 


teemed even  by  those  who  hated  slavery. 
By  far  the  great  majority  owned  five 
slaves  or  less  — that  is,  not  more  than  one 
family  — and  any  one  familiar  with  slav- 
ery knows  that  under  such  circum- 
stances slavery  was  not  profitable.  It 
was  convenient,  however,  and  so  custom- 
ary as  to  seem  essential.  In  these  cases 
the  slave  was  either  a man-servant  or  a 
cook  or,  in  any  event,  a house  servant.  In 
spite  of  all  the  stories  we  hear  about  the 
people  ruined  by  the  war,  there  were  but 
a small  portion  of  the  people  who  owned 
more  than  twenty  slaves  or  five  families 
at  the  most. 

As  to  brutality,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  a great  deal  of  it  in  the  ag- 
gregate, but  not  so  much  as  one  would 
suppose.  Slaves  were  wanted  to  work, 
and  a slave-owner  must  at  least  treat  his 
slaves  as  well  as  his  horses.  If  the  slave 
was  sick,  he  was  cared  for.  If  he  got  in 
trouble,  he  was  looked  after.  He  was 
well  fed  and  sufficiently  clothed,  and  he 
never  had  to  worry  about  the  future,  so 
far  as  the  necessaries  of  life  were  con- 
cerned, and  yet  this  very  consideration 
is  what  troubles  many  thousands,  per- 
haps more  millions  nowadays  than  there 
were  ever  in  slavery.  There  are  men  to- 
day who  will  maltreat  their  children  or 
their  beasts.  But  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  slaves  were  well-treated  is  the  testi- 
mony of  observers  from  the  North,  and  of 
the  Southern  people  who  now  see  that 
slavery  was  wrong,  and  have  no  wish  to 
see  it  restored.  There  were  many  cases  of 
brutality,  but  they  were  the  exception. 
The  writer  makes  this  statement  as  one 
who  lived  among  slaves,  who  has  visited 
nearly  every  Southern  State,  and  has 
talked  with  the  negroes  as  well  as  the 
whites,  and  who  has  read  about  all  the 
existing  literature  on  the  subject.  Slavery 
was  a bad  institution,  but  its  worst  feature 
was  not  that  the  slave  suffered  physically. 
There  were  far  worse  problems  to  be  con- 
sidered than  this,  and  when  the  slave 
became  a freeman  he  found  out  that  lib- 
erty was  not  all  that  he  needed  to  make 
him  prosperous. 

CuaunCciefTom’8  The  writer  lived  in  the 
Cabin  ” county  from  whence  came 

most  of  the  types  which  formed  the  char- 
acters in  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’’  He 
knew  them  all.  The  man  who  was  de- 
scribed to  Mrs.  Stowe  as  the  worst  of  mas- 
ters she  put  into  her  book  as  Uegree,  but 
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located  him  in  Louisiana  for  the  reason 
that  her  story  had  shifted  to  that  State. 
This  man  was  as  much  hated  by  the  sur- 
rounding slaveholders  as  by  the  slaves 
themselves,  and  he  finally  was  killed  by 
his  own  son  while  attempting  to  kill  an- 
other son.  He  was  no  more  a type  of 
slaveholder  than  John  Brown  was  of  the 
average  Northern  citizen,  as  the  South 
came  in  time  to  believe.  In  Kentucky, 
slavery  was  an  exceedingly  mild  institu- 
tion and  was  not  particularly  prosperous. 
It  was  seldom  that  any  but  a ‘ ‘ bad  nig- 
ger ’ ’ was  sold,  and  to  threaten  to  send  one 
‘ ‘ down  the  river  ’ ’ was  enough  to  keep 
all  but  the  worst  in  submission.  It 
was  only  in  the  cotton-growing  and  rice- 
planting districts  that  slavery  was  seen 
at  its  worst.  There  in  the  summer  sea- 
son the  work  was  hard  and  the  hours 
long,  but  it  was  by  no  means  the  rule 
that  slaves  were  maltreated  physically. 

This  is  no  defense  of  the  institution. 
The  slaves  generally  did  not  like  their 
lot.  Freedom  is  dear  to  every  human 
being,  but  is  it  not  singular  that  so 
many  of  the  plantations  were  turned  over 
almost  entirely  to  the  slaves  during  the 
war,  and  that  they  were  carried  on  faith- 
fully while  their  masters  fought  ? More 
than  this,  when  the  blockade  became  ab- 
solute most  of  the  cotton  raising  was 
stopped  and  new  crops  were  substituted. 
This  was  done  almost  entirely  by  the 
slaves  and  the  instances  are  very,  very, 
many  where  the  slaves  looked  after  their 
masters’  interests  with  as  much  honesty, 
intelligence  and  fidelity  as  if  they  had 
been  carrying  on  their  own  business. 
The  negro  is  faithful.  He  needs  some 
stimulus  to  make  him  work  — more  than 
the  average  white  man  — but  he  can 
work  and  does  work.  His  condition, 
however,  was  often  far  better  than  that 
of  the  poor  whites  in  the  neighborhood. 
Anyone  who  has  lived  in  the  South 
knows  the  contempt  which  even  negroes 
had  for  the  ‘ ‘ poor  white  trash.  ’ ’ 

Forty  Acres  The  negro  is  also  emo- 
and  a Mule  tional.  When  General 
Sherman  made  his  march  to  the  sea 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the  negroes 
deserted  the  plantation  and  followed  him. 
The  idea  was  spread  abroad  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  give  every  negro 
forty  acres  and  a mule.  This  led  a large 
proportion  of  them  to  desert  their  former 
masters  and  seek  the  promised  land, 


which  was  never  found.  This  was  most 
unfortunate. 

The  negro  question  was  and  is  largely 
a land  question.  If  the  slaves  could 
have  been  freed  gradually,  or  all  at  once 
under  proper  provisions,  there  would 
have  been  no  loss  to  the  landowner.  The 
slaves  on  a plantation  were  worth  more 
to  the  owner  as  hired  servants  than  as 
slaves.  The  present  condition  of  the 
Southern  States  shows  this.  The  col- 
ored people  have  made  a wonderful 
advance  in  the  last  thirty  years,  but  they 
could  have  made  a great  deal  more  if  the 
arrangements  for  freedom  had  been  con- 
ducted on  a better  basis.  Desirable  as  it 
was  that  all  the  slaves  should  become  free, 
no  one  familiar  with  the  subject  now 
thinks  that  it  came  about  in  the  most  de- 
sirable way.  Lincoln  did  not.  During 
the  war  he  was  willing  that  the  govern- 
ment should  pay  $400  for  every  slave  and 
that  the  war  should  cease.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  emancipation  be  declared  as  a 
war  measure,  and  it  served  its  purpose  ; 
but  it  was  only  a last  resort. 

The  slave  was  now  a freeman.  What 
his  condition  was  then,  what  he  had  to 
encounter,  and  what  he  has  to  meet  in 
the  future  will  be  discussed  in  another 
paper.  Joseph  M.  Rogers. 

* * * 

The  disastrous  effect  on  Spanish  industry  of  the 
rebellions  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  re- 
ported by  the  foreign  consuls  in  Spain  to  be  great.  To 
a large  extent,  writes  one  of  them,  these  disturbances 
have  paralyzed  the  commerce  of  Catalonia,  which  is 
a manufacturing  rather  than  an  agricultural  district, 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  products  find  markets  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  Everywhere  in  Catalonia  mills  have 
been  closed,  or  are  working  short  time  with  a diminished 
number  of  hands.  As  an  instance,  the  same  authority 
cites  the  case  of  Mataro,  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
places  in  the  district.  Of  eight  cotton  factories  there, 
five  only  are  working,  and  these  have  only  a third  of 
their  usual  complement  of  workmen  ; they  work  an 
average  of  four  days  a week,  and  forty  other  factories 
which  ordinarily  employ  8,000  men  now  have  only  half 
that  number.  This  naturally  causes  much  misery,  which 
would  be  more  apparent  than  it  is  had  there  not  been 
such  a drain  on  the  population  to  supply  recruits  for  the 
armies  in  the  field.  In  some  of  the  country  villages  this 
drain  of  the  youth  is  particularly  noticeable,  and  none 
but  old  men,  women,  and  children  are  to  be  seen,  the 
farms  being  looked  after  by  the  women  and  children. 
The  Vice-Consul  in  Minorca  gives  a somewhat  similar 
description  of  the  effects  of  these  wars  on  that  island, 
where  the  chief  industries  are  decaying  on  account  of 
them  as  well  as  of  a succession  of  bad  harvests.  Cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  and  the  making  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  the  main  industries,  the  latter  going  mainly 
to  Cuba  and  the  cottons  to  the  Philippines.  From 
Valencia,  again,  the  Vice-Consul  reports,  that  owing  to 
the  colonial  wars  commercial  depression  continues  un- 
abated in  his  district.  “The  burden  of  these  wars  falls 
heavily  upon  all  classes,  and  has  greatly  hampered  com- 
merce by  the  imposition  of  a special  tax  for  the  build- 
ing and  maintenance  of  the  Spanish  navy.” 


